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Memorabilia. 





[‘ Scribner’s Magazine for this month will 


be found an interesting discussion of the | ).ccive and desire it, has 
possibilities in a Library as exemplified in | P : 
the Library of Congress at Washington. It | 
is from the pen of Mr. M. A. de Wolfe Howe. | 


The Library of Congress aims at fulfilling 
a definite function of its own with regard to 
scholarship, and also at serving the cause of 
general culture. 
the advantage of being splendidly housed, 
and of being the object of no less splendid 
benefactions, and its accumulations of books 


are comparable only with those of the British | 


Muse ibliothé Nati — | , : 
fuseum and the Bibliothéque Nationale— | part of all their recreations, and even enters 


the books numbering nearly 4,000,000. The 
interesting part of the article, however, is 
that concerned with the staff of the Library. 
It has now attached to it a group of experts 
whose business is not merely that of promot- 
ing its increase and preserving it, but also, 
and more emphatically, the direction 
facilitation of its use. 
a salary on the level of that of a professor in 
the larger American universities, being them- 
selves possessed of the equivalent qualifica- 
tions; and their ‘‘ chairs’’ have been created 
like those in universities by benefactions and 
grants. The ‘“‘chairs’’ so far in being are 
those of Music, the Fine Arts, and American 
History. A chair of Aeronautics is being 
planned, and a bequest provides for yet a 
fifth. Below the occupants of the chairs— 
and this is a no less interesting development 
—Is a group of scholars known as ‘‘ consult- 
ants,” who have not, like the others, admin- 
istrative duties, but have a like task of inter- 
pretation and assistance. They are now 
eight in number, representing the following 
studies: Hispanic Literature; English and 
American Literature; Classical Literature ; 
European History; Economics; Science; 
Philosophy ; Church History and Religion. 
To the natural question whether we have 
A 


It has, as everyone knows, | 


and | 


They are assured of | °°*: si 
; Saviour. 








here the foundations on which a_ great 


| national University of America will pre- 


sently be reared, the rather emphatic answer 
given is, No. Dr. Putnam, the librarian, to 
whom the Library owes its general organiza- 
tion and these promising developments, repu- 
diates all ideas of ‘‘ prescribing ’’ or of ‘‘ dis- 
cipline.”?’ But it is an attractive suggestion 
that the Library may evolve something resem- 
bling the studium generale of the Middle 
Ages; and, again, may form the nucleus 
around which in the future will gather the 


| best and most disinterested intellectual life 


of the United States, creating a city which 
shall remain detached from the aims that 


| largely govern the rest of the country, and 


draw about it that atmosphere which 
hitherto the cultivated American who can 
found more 
to his satisfaction in Europe that at home. 


HE. Revue des Deux Mondes for March 15, 
contains an article by Mme. H. Celarié 

on Guadeloupe, in which we noted a few par- 
ticulars of folk-lore and custom. At Trois- 
Riviéres the priest who conducted the writer 
over the little town said much of the passion 
for dancing among the inhabitants. ‘‘ One 
of these dances,” said he, ‘‘is so much of a 
practice among them that it forms the greater 


into their devotions. They dance it even in 
their churches and in their processions, and 
on Christmas night the nuns never fail to 
dance it. This is done on a stage erected 
inside their choir opposite the grille, so that 
the people may have a share in the joy which 
these good souls display at the birth of the 


Among the coloured people belief in evil 
charms—‘‘ piayes ’’—is still very active. The 
writer heard stories about them: of a for- 
saken mistress who effectively avenged her- 
self by this means on the bride of her false 
lover; of a lady of Guadeloupe, against whom 
a negress had a grudge and who found a 
““piaye’’ buried at her threshold, its pre- 
sence being betrayed by a displaced brick. 
She was shown a note-book, picked up in the 
fields, which contained recipes for ‘‘ piayes.’’ 
Thus, to win a lover’s heart, a woman should 
take his measure from head to foot with a 
riband, and wear this round her under her 
clothes. A man, to win a woman’s heart, 
must give her, in sweetmeats or jam, the 
dried and ground brains of male humming- 
birds. Ashes from volcanoes are precious as 
charms. Those with which Guadeloupe was 
covered after the eruption of Mont Pelée in 
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1902 were sold to all the negresses of the place 
at two sous a thimble-ful as lucky. There 
was talk, too, of sowcougnans and zombis. 
The soucougnan, or “‘flier,’’ is a sorcerer 
who has the power to strip himself of his 
skin and fly in the air. He is a very male- 
volent being and makes his way into houses 
with ill intent, getting through the  key- 
holes. 
set up in one’s room a great cross made of 
branches of acacia and scissors. Zombis are 
ghosts, and are equally unkindly. They will 
sometimes appear in the guise of the beggar 
by the road-side. The interesting thing 
about the two is that, firmly believed in by 
the negro population, they are really of 


| 
| 
| 


The only way to keep him out is to | 


Breton origin—the follets and Korrigans of | 
the landes,—brought to the islands by old | 


Breton sea-farers as Lafcadio Hearn—Mme. 
Celarié reminds us—had_ noted. 


LAs? September Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, 


ciation at Elmira, which, under the title 


‘Culture in Knapsacks,’ is printed in the | 


January number of their Quarterly Journal, 
and deals with the losses and gains, from the 
cultural aspect, of the American War of 
Independence. On the side of loss must be 
reckoned the seven years’ deprivation of the 
normal influences from Great Britain: on 
that of gain certain good effects which were 
brought to pass by the sojourn on American 
soil of the one hundred and fifty Europeans 
who came over to fight in the war. They 
were not effects produced by direct intent, 
none the less they were valuable. Professor 
Fox emphasizes first the cultural gain which 
results from the mere co-operation of allied 
armies, and shows what strange prejudices 
and misconceptions the Americans had to un- 
learn in the case of the French—quoting an 
amusing account of a banquet to a French 
admiral in which a large green frog was 
painstakingly provided for each of the 
French guests in his soup. But, 


ments; they introduced routs and dinner- 
parties ; the code of honour; and the love and 
practice of drama. The Germans bestowed 
on America the brass band. The French 
brought the mass and the preaching of Catho- 
lic doctrine into the Puritan States. The 
English contribution was much in the way 
of medical science. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, March 28, 1730, 





The Earl of Weems hath paid to Mr, 
Morrice the High Bailiff of Weftminfter 
7001. for the eight Flanders Mares, and 
16 Stone-Horfes that he feiz’d in the Parifh 
of St. George near Hanover-Square, as part 


| of the Chattels of Col. Francis Chartres, a 
: s ; | Felon Convict. 

President of the New York State Histor- | 
ical Association, gave an address to the Asso- | 


On Sunday laft the Earl of Weems pre- 
fented to his Majefty a Petition on the 
Behalf of Col. Francis Chartres, his Father 
in Law. 


We hear that Mr, Heydegger is going to 
Italy, in the Month of June, to engage a 
new Set of Singers to come over hither 
againft next Winter, the prefent Voices 
defigning to leave us fo foon as the Opera 
Seafon is over. 


On Tuefday in the Afternoon came on (at 
his Houfe at Chelfea) before the Right Rev. 
the Bifhop of Winchefter, (as _ Vifitor), 
affifted by Dr, Sayer and Dr. Wood (his 
Chancellors) the Hearing of the Appeal of 
the Rev. Mr. Ayfcough, againft Corpus 
Chrifti College, Oxford, for expelling him 
from his Fellowfhip in the faid College fome 
Months fince, without affigning (either 
then or fince) any Caufe whatever: The 


| Council for Mr, Ayfcough were Dr. Andrews 


partly | 


owing to the numbers of the old noblesse who | 


officered the French army, partly to the 
excellent quality and conduct of the French 
troops, and again, to the successful way in 
which they all adapted themselves to America 
and its ways, the French soon began to bear 


their share in influencing American thought | 


and American deportment. Then the post- 


war colonists from the armies are much to be | 


reckoned with. Many British soldiers settled 
down in America, as did a still larger pro- 
portion of Germans. In social customs the 
Europeans made for gaiety and accomplish- 





and Dr. Paul, and for the College, Dr. 
Henchman and Dr, Strahan: The College 
—— that they were accountable to no 
ody for their Conduct, for that the Right 
was in them, and the Bifhop had no Vifi- 
torial Power over them; but that was foon 
over-ruled, many Precedents being produ 
to the contrary; and after a Hearing of 
about three Hours, the Bifhop decreed, that 
the College fhould reftore Mr. Ayfcough to 
his Fellowfhip, with all Profits. &c. from the 
Time of his Expulfion; and that fuch of the 
Fellows (not the College) that were concern’d 
in expelling him, fhould pay all the Cofts. 
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Literary and Historica! 
Notes. 


THE DAILY UNIVERSAL | 
REGISTER. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


As is well known, The Times newspaper was 

first published on Jan. 1, 1785, under 
the title, The Daily Universal legister; 
three years later this name was altered to | 
The Times, or Daily Universal Register ; 
and the alternative title was dropped in the | 
spring of 1788. What suggested the first | 
rather clumsy title to John Walter, who 
founded The Times? 

I was lately reading George Crabbe’s poem 
‘The Newspaper ’ in the eight-volume edition 
of his works published by his son in 1834. 
Describing the newspaper of 1784, Crabbe 
wrote :— 


a thousand idle themes succeed, 
Deeds of all kinds, and comments to each deed. | 
Here stocks, the state-barometers, we view, 
That rise or fall, by causes know to few; 
Promotion’s ladder who goes up or down; 
Who wed. or who eh amuse the town; | 
What new-born heir has made his father blest; | 
What heir exults, his father now at rest; 
That ample list the Tyburn-herald gives, 
at sack known knave, who still for Tyburn 

ives. 


So grows the work, and now the printer tries 

His powers no more, but leans on his allies. 

When lo! the advertising tribe succeed, 

Pay to be read, yet find but few will read; 

And _ th’ illustrious race, whose drops and | 
1Uis | 


Have patent powers to vanquish human ills. 


To this is appended the following extract | 
from Bonnel Thornton’s writings : — 


From these daily registers, you May not only | 
learn when anybody is married or hanged, but 
you have immediate notice whenever his grace | 
goes to Newmarket, or her ladyship sets out | 
for Bath, and but last week, at the same time 
that the gentlemen of the law were told that | 
the Lord Chancellor could not sit in the Court | 
of Chancery, people of fashion had the melan- | 
choly news, that Signor Riccirelli was not able 
to sing. Ner is that part of the journal which 
is allotted to advertisements less amusing. Not 
only are the public transactions of auctioneers | 
and horsedealers, but the most private concerns | 
of pleasure and gallantry carried on by their 
means. 


Assignations are here made, and the | 


most secret intrigues formed at the expense of | 
two shillings. If a genteel young lady, who can 
do all kinds of work, wants a place, she will | 

sure to hear of a master by advertising. | 
How many gentlemen have made open profes- | 
sions of the 


strictest honour and secrecy! And! 








seen at such a 
a line for A.B.! 
therefore, 


| that John 


| sake and possibly his relative. 


how many ladies dressed in such a manner, and 
lace, have been desired to leave 
The Daily Advertiser is, 
become the universal register for 
new faces. 

‘* Faces’? may be a misprint for “‘ facts.’’ 
Bonnel Thornton died in 1768. The footnote 
does not appear in the first edition of ‘ The 
Newspaper’ (1785), and it was presumably 
added by Crabbe’s son as a passage which he 
knew to have suggested lines to his father. 

In the Life prefixed to the 1834 edition 
the younger Crabbe records that his father 
‘* not long after his marriage,’’ in December, 
1783, passed through London, where he met 
Burke and offered him the dedication of ‘ The 
Newspaper,’ on which he was then engaged. 
During the same year he contributed to the 


| Annual Register, then published by his friend 


Dodsley, whose only apprentice, John 
Walter, may have been, according to the 


|‘ D.N.B.,’ a relative of the founder of The 
| Times. 


Thus Crabbe’s visit to London and to his 
literary friends was just at the time when 


| John Walter the First was buying Printing 
| House Square and was making preparations 


for his new paper to appear with the new 
year. It is therefore at least a possibility 
Walter met Crabbe with Dods- 
ley and Dodsley’s apprentice — his name- 
Conversation 
would naturally turn on newspapers, and 
Crabbe may have shown Walter passages 
from Bonnel Thornton, which were providing 
suggestions for his poem. One of them, 
quoted above, may have suggested a title to 
the founder of The Times. All this may be 


| pure imagination, but the coincidence of 


dates and phrase seems to be worth 
recording. 
S.-H 
ENGLISH PLAYS IN AN OLD 


LEIPZIG CATALOGUE. 


AT the beginning of the eighteenth century 
it was not difficult to obtain foreign 
books in Leipzig. In a sixteen-page catalocue 


| of the Leipzig bookseller, Thomas Fritsch.! 


for the Easter Fair of 1701, English and 
French books had four pages between them. 


| In the next year Fritsch issued a 44-pace 


French catalogue with supplement, followed 





1 For high praise of “Thomas Fritschius 
Lipsiensium bibliopola” cp. B. Struvii 
Introductio in _ Notitiam Rei _ Litterariae, 
Francofurti et Lipsiae, 1754, pp. 439, 789, 981. 
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by a ‘‘ Catalogue of English books to be 
found at Thomas Fritsch’s at Leipzig 1703.” 
As might be expected from the popularity of 
the French language and literature at the 
numerous German courts, the French cata- 
logue was much longer than the English one 
which consisted of but eleven pages.? 

The 1703 catalogue of English books is, in 
spite of its comparative shortness, of import- 
ance, for it shows clearly the interest taken in 
English plays which later on in the century 
exercised so much influence on the German 
dramatists. In the main body of the 
catalogue we find editions of English plays 
mentioned: ‘‘ Beaumont and Fletchers fifty 
comedies and tragedys, f. Plays of Dryden, 
Schadwell, Witcherly, Southern, Congreve, 
Pix, Rehn,5 Tate, Lee & Several other 
authors. 4.”’ 

Of more interest, however, is the list of 
thirty-two plays printed at the end of the 
catalogue. The separate list of English plays 
is noteworthy, as the 1702 French catalogue, 
though it contains some plays, has no 
separate list for them. The list of plays, 
which omits some of the dramatists mentioned 
above, is as follows :— 


Comedies. 


The famous History of the Rise and Fall 
of Massaniello, in 2 parts, by Tho. Durfey. 

Madam Fickle, or, the witty False one, 
by Tho. Durfey. 

the Bath, or, the Western Lass, by Mr. 
Durfey. 

the Iew of Venice, by Higgins.4 

the Debauchee,5 or, the credulous Cuckold, 
by a Person of Quality. 

the constant Couple, or, 
Tubilee, by Farquhar. 

Love and a Bottle, by Farquhar. 

Sir Courtly Nice, or, It cannot be, by Mr. 
Crown. 

Sir Anthony Love, or, the rambling Lady, 
by Southerne, 

the sullen Lovers, or, The Impertinents, by 
Shadwell. 


a Trip to the 


2 The catalogues in question are at the end 
of a volume containing works in Latin 
published between the years 1696 and 1717. 


3 Misprint for Behn. 


4 The comedy is by Lord Lansdowne, the pro- 
logue is by Bevill Higgons cp. ‘Companion to 
the Play-House’ (D. E. Baker), London, 1764, 
2 vols., Art. ‘The Jew of Venice.’ 

5 Mrs. Behn’s revival of Rich. Brome’s 
‘Mad Couple well-match’d’ cp. ‘Companion to 
the Play-House.’ 
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The Fortune Hunters, or, Two Fools well 
met, by Carlile. 

the Pilgrim, by Mr. Fletcher. 

the Tempest, or, the Enchanted Island, by 
Dryden. 

the False Friend.® 

the She Gallants.? 

Feigned Friendship, or, The Mad 
Reformer.8 

Tragedies. 

The Perjur’d Husband, or, The Adventures 
of Venice, by S. Carroll.9 

Cyrus the great, or, The Tragedy of Love, 
by Banks. 

Belphegor, or, the Marriage of the devil, 
by Wilson. 

Love’s Victim, or, the Queen of Wales, by 
Gilden. 

Antiochus the great, or, the fatal Relapse, 
by Wiseman. 

Tamerlane, by N. Rowe. 

Altemira, by Roger Earl of Orrery, & 
revised by C. Boyle. 

the double Distress, by Ms. Pix. 

the Fate of Capua, by Southerne. 

Oroonoko, by Southerne. 

the Tragical History of King Richard III, 
by C. Cibber, 

Beauty in Distress, by Mr. Motteux: with 
a Discourse of the Lawfulness and Unlawful- 
nes of Plays, written in French by Father 
Caffaro. 

K. Henry IV with the Humours of Sir 
Iohn Falstaff, by Mr. Shakespear. 

the Czar of Muscovy. 10 

the new Opera, called, Cinthia and 
Endimion: or, The Loves of the Deities, by 
Mr. Durfey. 

the Virgin Prophetess, or, the Fate of 
Troy, an Opera, by E. Settle. 


In this list Shakespeare is represented by 
one play and by adaptations of his plays by 
Lord Lansdowne, Dryden and Colley Cibber. 
The fact that plays by Shakespeare and other 
English dramatists were ‘later in_ the 
eighteenth century frequently discussed and 
imitated in Germany shows that they had 
been for some considerable time easily 
procurable. 


: H. Gorpon Warp. 
Long Eaton. 





6 Vanbrugh’s comedy. 

7 Lord Lansdowne’s Comedy. 

8 Anonymous Comedy cp. ‘ Companion to the 
Play-House.’ 

9 Afterwards Mrs. Centlivre. 

10 By Mrs. Mary Pix. 
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[NHAM.— This land inclosure term does 
not appear in the ‘N. E. D.’ and has 
not been found in any Dialect Dictionary, 
except in Spelman’s ‘Glossarium,’ 1627, 
which gives an instance of 1226 in Lincoln- 
shire; and in Stratmann’s ‘ Middle English 
Dictionary,’ ed. Bradley, Oxford, 1891. It 
is considered to be the same as Inhoc in the 
South, and Intock or Intack in Northum- 
bria; the Latin of it being Innana. 

In a Lincolnshire charter of 1281, trans- 
lated and printed in Lincs, N. and Q. xii. 
p. 150, William, s. of Sir Robert de Well 





granted to his free tenants in Well and | 
Alford, ‘‘ to have and hold in Inham as well | 
in meadows,” etc., this being part of the | 


grant mutual between them; “‘ the foresaid 
Inham in the above said fields ’’ being men- 
tioned later. 

In 1321 jurors assembled by the Sheriff of 
Lincolnshire in regard to the causeway be- 
tween Holland and Kesteven, reported that 
the Prior of St. Saviour’s, Bridgend, should 
repair the bridges from the Kesteven end to 
the new Inham of Donyngton, i.e. to near 
the Forty-foot Drain (Cal. Inq. Misc ii. 
No, 492. 

In 1367, in a dispute about the Common 
Fields, it was stated that three equal Inhams 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


were cut off from the fallow field for peas and | 
beans, one for the lord, and two for the ten- | 


ants (D. B. Hil: 41 Edw. III. 15 d.). The 
word also appears in the Domesday of Inclo- 
sures, vol. i. p. 206, in a lawsuit relating to 
the manor of Scampton, Lincs. 

This inclosure seems often to have been 
temporary by hurdles, and never popular on 
account of grazing rights. 

ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


HEESE 1N SLANG (See ante pp. 64, 119). 
—‘‘The whole cheese,’ an expression 
now antiquated, described a person of self- 
imagined or unpleasant importance. 
“Cheese it,’’ also antiquated, an exhorta- 
tion to take warning and flee—generally used 
by mischievous small boys upon the approach 
of the ‘‘ cop.’ 
_ The New York Bowery dialect, substitut- 
ing the ch for j sound, swears an oath that 
sounds like ‘‘ Cheeses ! ’’ 
Pavt McPuartin. 


(JHANGING LONDON. — Kensington. 
Leonard Place, a row of interesting old 
houses, between Earl’s Court Road and the 
road leading from Kensington Road to 
Edwardes Square, is being demolished. 
J. ARDAGH. 


Readers’ Queries. 


UNS AND MATERNITY WORK. — 
Nuns are forbidden to be present at a 
confinement. They may not learn midwifery, 
and must leave a room where birth is taking 
place. 

In the Mission field there is great need 
for nuns who can attend such cases among 
the native women. I want to know the 
exact rule that prevents them, when it was 
made. Are there any exceptions to it? 


ENQUIRER. 


Ast GULDEFORD CHURCH, SUSSEX. 
—Where may a full description of this 
church (about one mile E. of Rye) be found? 
H. Buttock, 
Capt. 

DMUND GOSSE ON JOHN. DAY.— 
4 A. H. Bullen, ‘ Works of John Day,’ i. 
16 (1881), states that ‘‘ Mr. E. W. Gosse, 
a critic no less for delicate insight than for 
profound knowledge, has repeatedly called 
attention to our author’s merits... His 





| plays, as Mr. Gosse has remarked, ‘ testify 


to a talent somewhat out of sympathy with 
the main poetic current of the day’ ”’ ; 
Where is Gosse’s criticism of John Day’s 


plays to be found? 
S. R. Goxpine. 


HE DAWES FAMILY. — I should be 

very grateful if anyone can tell me whe- 

ther the following persons were related, and 
if so, how: 


(1) Sir William Dawes, Archbishop of 


| York in 1713. 


| 
| 


| century. 
' Court, Soho; 


(2) Sir Thomas Dawes, owner of Roe- 
hampton Park in the seventeenth century, 
from whom it was purchased by Christian, 
Countess of Devonshire. 

(3) Sir Jonathan Dawes, Alderman and 
Sheriff of London, died April, 1672, during 
his Shrievalty. 

(4) Nicholas Dawes, ‘‘ of London,’’ father- 
in-law of Alderman Sir Jeffrey Jeffreys 
(1652-1709). 

M. M. B. 


ARLY ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPELS. 
—One of the little books of the Catholic 
Truth Society, ‘What England owed to 
France,’ contained a list of the churches 
built in London by the French émigrés of 
the Revolution in the early years of the last 
They are given as: 1. Dudley 
2. Tottenham Place; 3. Con- 
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way Street, Fitzroy Square; 4. Somers | 
Town; 5. St. George’s Fields; 6. Little 


George Street; and 7, Paddington Green. 
Apparently only one of these remains, the 
chapel in Clarendon Square, Somers Town. 
Where is the chapel in Hampstead built by 
the Abbé Maurel? Some further informa- 
tion regarding the history of these early 
chapels would be of interest. a lie 


| 





R. OLAND, OF BRISTOL. — I have | 


inherited a picture of ‘‘ Mr. Oland, 
a merchant of Bristol,’? by Thomas Hudson 
(1701-1779). If anyone can give informa- 
tion regarding this gentleman, or his family, 
I shall be greatly obliged. 


CHRISTOPHER W. BAYNES, BT. 
27, Lowndes Square, S.W.1. 


ENERAL BURGOYNE: LETTERS 
WANTED.—I am engaged in writing the 
Life of General the Rt. Hon. John Burgoyne. 
of Saratoga fame. The MSS. which deal 


with his military career are to be found in | 


the Public Record Office, and copies of some 
of his letters are in the MS. Department of 
the British Museum. But General Bur- 
goyne made such a stir in the social, political 
and literary life of his day that these records 
cannot be all. There must be letters by and 
to him now in the possession of descendants 
of the members of his circle of friends and 
acquaintances. Further, researchers in 
other departments of eighteenth century life 
may have come by chance across information 
concerning him. 

I venture to ask your kind publicity for 
these suggestions, assuring you and your 
readers that for any information sent me I 
shall be very grateful. 


W. Jarrotp Brown. 


“ Doone,” Henry Drive, Leigh-on-Sea. 


IGHLAND PIPERS.’—Can anyone give 

any information about this Scots tune ? 

It is at present used as a regimental march 

by the 2nd Gloucestershire, the 1st Hamp- 
shire and the 2nd Essex Regiments. 


R. M. G. 
ION AND CROWN.—The lion standing on 


a crown was worn on the shoulder-belt 
plate of the 28th Foot prior to 1830. What 
other regiments were permitted to wear this 
Royal Crest? When and why? It does not 
appear to have been confined to Royal 


regiments. 
R. M. G. 


| twenty thousand pounds, 








| LYTTON AND HIS PUBLISHER. — In 

chapt. xii. p. 516 of ‘ The Romance of 
Bockediling,’ by Frank A. Mumby (1910), 
the author writes:—‘‘ Routledge and Co. 
ventured in 1853 to offer Lord Lytton £20 000 
(twenty thousand pounds) for a ten years’ 
right to issue cheap editions of his pub- 
lished works . . . at the end of the ten years, 
Routledge and Co. were ready to renew the 
contract.”’ 

I am not sure, but I am rather of opinion, 
that there is a mistake here, and that the 
ought to be ten 
thousand pounds for ten years. 


Frepx. C. Wuitte. 


RONUNCIATION OF FRENCH. — At 
what period was the final letter sup- 


| pressed in French pronunciation ? 


E. L. ANDREWs. 


HE SPANISH ARMADA AND THE 
WELSH COAST. — Were any ships of 
the Spanish Armada wrecked on the Welsh 
coast? In ‘Nooks and Corners of Pem- 
brokeshire,’ by H. T. Timmins, there is an 
illustration of an anchor as “a relic of the 
Spanish Armada.’? The anchor is at 
Hoaton. 

Here we find the huge old anchor shown in 
our sketch and the question naturally arises, 
How did the anchor get there? A vague tradi- 
tion still lingers in the locality to the effect 
that centuries ago, a big foreign man-o’-war 
was driven out of her course and wrecked u 
the shores of St. Bride’s Bay. Hence it io 
been conjectured that this anchor may be a 

veritable relic of that ‘‘ wonderful great and 
strong ” Spanish Armada whose unwieldy gal- 
leong were cast ashore and dashed to pieces 
upon our western coasts three hundred years 
ago. 

The measurements are given :—‘‘ The shank 
is 20 feet long and nearly 30 inches thick, 
while the head of the anchor measures some 
14 feet around, and the ring is large enough 
for a. man to pass through. Truly that old 
Spanish galleon must have been a veritable 
Leviathan to require such an anchor as 
this! ’’ The various accounts of the Spanish 
Armada mention that many ships were 
wrecked on the west coast of Ireland, but 
were any wrecked on the east coast of Ireland 
or the west of England or Welsh coast? 

Kingsley in ‘ Westward Ho!’ (chapt. 
Xxxli.) makes Amyas Liegh pursue the Span- 
iard Don Guzman de Soto down the coast of 
Wales past Holyhead, Cardigan Bay, St. 
David’s Head, to Milford cen, and then 
along the Bristol Channel to be wrecked at 
Lundy Island. Was Kingsley’s account 
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based upon a traditional wreck, or was it all | 


imagination? Did any of the Spanish ships 
get wrecked at Lundy Island ? 
G 


eo OF STAPLD INN.—It was the , 
custom, I believe, for the ancients and | 
members of Staple Inn, when dining together | 
in their ancient hall, to wear black knitted | 
Can anyone say whether they also 
wore black gowns, or any other distinctive | 
costumes on these occasions ? 


ArtHuR W. Marks. | 


New Zealand. 


OHN HEYWOOD’S WIFE.—Whom did 

John Heywood, the epigrammatist, 
marry? Was she Eliza, or Elizabeth, Rastell, 
daughter of Judge William Rastell, and 
granddaughter of Elizabeth More, Sir 
Thomas More’s sister ? 


W. R. Davies. 


AND-BELL RINGING.—Can anyone tell 
me, if there is any history published on 
Handbell Ringing ? have an idea that 
it does not date much before the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 
F. W. C. 


HE BUILDING OF SOMERSET | 
HOUSE.—Is it a fact that, during the | 
building of Somerset House under the direc- 
tion of Sir William Chambers, serious col- 
lapses of the structure took place? If so, to 
what causes were these crashes owing ? 


J. LaNnpFEAR Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


ERSEY CREAMER. — About thirty or 

forty years ago a contrivance was in 
vogue for creaming milk which was a double 
jacketed pan, allowing first a flow of hot 
water round the milk, and then a continuous 
flow, from a tap of cold water. The skim 
milk was drawn off from the bottom of the 
pan. Why was it called a ‘‘ Jersey creamer,”’’ 
and when was it first introduced? When 
this contrivance was without a lid it was 
called a ‘‘ Dorset pan.’? Again I would 
ask, why ? 


R. Hepcer WaAttace. 


URD MILL. — Who invented the curd- | 
mill, a machine or implement used for | 


the final breaking of curd in cheese-making ? | tation, 
were | there is in the government of the world,” or 


Was it patented? These curd-mills 
coming into use by 1788, when Marshall 
a on the ‘Rural Economy of York- 
shire.’ 





R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


H. W. | 





‘* VPOOKINGDIKING.”? — A friend once 
heard this word used for ‘‘ spooning ” ’ 
in the West Country. The spelling is doubt- 
ful. Is it a known word? 
W. E. G. 


OWER-PAINTER IN ORDINARY. — 

Valentine Bartholomew, during the mid- 
nineteenth century, was ‘‘ flower-painter in 
ordinary’ to Queen Victoria. I should be 
glad to know what were his duties in that 
capacity. Did he execute mural decorations 
of tloral design, or did he merely paint pic- 
tures of flowers? If the latter, for what 
purpose. He died in 1879: had he a 
successor ? 

F, R. 


SE OF MOTHER-OF-PEARL IN DEC- 
ORATION.—I should be glad of some 
notes both on the history of this mode of 
decoration, and on the processes involved. Is 
mother-of-pearl ever employed with glass and 
marble in mosaic work? Its use for inlaid 
work on furniture began with Moorish 
artists, did it not? 

What are the best specimens of artist’s 
work of any kind in which it has been 
employed ? 

I suppose that the surface is polished to 
show up the iridescence—is it ever treated in 
any other way? There are, I _ believe, 
examples of designs painted on mother-of- 
pearl. How large a surface can be obtained 
for such a purpose from a single shell ? 


AE. 


EFERENCE WANTED.—Can anyone help 

me to locate this quotation, which Jakob 
Grimm is said to have pronounced (or writ- 
ten) in 1844? 


“ Beide Voelker, Deutsche und _Italiener, 
deren Schicksale so eng verkettet sind, haben 
lange Zeit einander weh gethan, beiden geziemt 
endlich Aussoehnung. Was auch kommender 
Zeiten Schoosz in sich berge—wenn Friede und 
Heil des ganzen Welttheils auf Deutschlands 
Staerke und Freiheit beruhen, so muss sogar 
diese durch eine in den Knoten der Politik 


nicht abzusehende, aber dennoch moegliche 
Wiederherstellung Italiens bedingt erschei- 


nen. 
Henry Forst. 


UTHOR AND TRUE VERSION WANTED. 
—Many years ago one used to see the quo- 
““What a small amount of wisdom 


words to that effect. Can anyone give the 
exact words and the name of the author. 


E. S. B. 


am not sure that he was English. 


Guildford 








Replies. 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
THEDDLETHORPE WILL. 


(clviii, 187). 


S the editor suggests, ‘‘ wex ’’ is no doubt 

wax. The testator wished to make provi- 

sion for tapers to burn before the cioss and 
the Easter sepulchre. 

‘* Stong,’’ as used in the will, is appar- 
ently a land measure, and is probably the 
same as ‘‘stang,’’ which Halliwell gives as 
a north country term for rood. Hence the 
testator gave five roods of pasture to pro- 
vide a yearly obit for himself. 

I have not hitherto met with the expres- 
sion ‘‘ hed hallow,’’ but as ‘‘ hallow,” in 
All Hallows, signifies a saint or holy per- 
son, ‘‘hed hallow’? may mean principal 
saint, and refer to the principal image which 
stood in the chancel of the church. 
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LONGEVITY OF PARROTS (elviii. 186, 
s.v. ‘A Parrot who saw Napoleon ’),— 


| Lady Anne Fanshawe recorded that in 1645 


she saw ‘‘at Mr. Palmer’s where we lay 
[at Barnstaple] a parrot above an hundred 


| years old’’ (‘ Memoirs of Lady Anne Fan- 


| 


shawe,’ p. 39). 

The following note refers, not to a parrot, 
but to another member of the sub-order 
Psittacus, At the outbreak of the Indian 


| Mutiny in 1857 the late Colonel Leith Hay, 


| commanding the 93rd Highlanders, carried by 


(See | 


‘Constitutions of Winchelsey,’ Archbishop | 
of Canterbury, quoted by Bloxham in ‘ Prin- | 
ciples of Gothic Ecclesiastical, Architecture,’ | 


vol. ii. Edition eleven, p. 54). 


suggestion with some hesitation, as the prin- | 


I make this | 


| 
| 


cipal image was usually that of the patron | 
saint, which could not exist in the case of a | 


church dedicated to all the saints. 


I am not | 


acquainted with the locality, but on refer- | 


ence to the Liber Ecclesiasticus (1835) I find | 
vicarage, Theddlethorpe | 


in Lincolnshire a 
All Saints, and a Rectory, Theddlethorpe St. 
Helen. If both are in the same neighbour- 


hood, and the former was formed out of the | 


latter, then the ‘‘ hed hallow’’ may refer to 
an image in All Saints’ 
Helen, the patron saint of 
church. Wu 
Westwood, Clitheroe. = 
This will of Thomas Ely, 1529, is printed 
in ‘ Lincolnshire Wills,’ vol. ii. 1505-1530, 
Linc. Record Soc., vol. x; the words ‘‘ hed 


the 
Se_r-WEEks. 


hallow’ are not explained in the Glossary | 


of the volume; “‘ hed ”’ is evidentlv the head, 
principal; ‘‘hallow,’’ I suggest, means 
‘* yelic,’? according to ‘N. KE. D.’ ‘‘ Hallow 
2.’’; it might, but less likely, be a form of 
‘‘halling,’’ ie., tapestry or wall-hanging. 
‘*Stong,’ according to the ‘Glossary of 
Words used in Manley and Corringham 
Wap: Lines.,’ Peacock, 1876, is the same as 


‘‘ stang,’’ i.e, a rood of land; it appears in | 
local place-names there, e.g., Thimblestangs, | 


in Ashley. ALrRED WELBY, 


Lt.-Colonel. 


Church, of St. | 
mother | 





assault an entrenched position held by a 
reb>l force. Within the enemy’s lines was 
found among other spoil a large sulphur- 
crested ccckatoo. Having bought it from the 
private soldier who had secured it, Colonel 
Leith Hay put it in a cage and gave it in 
charge to a bearer. The regiment came in 
for plenty of hard fighting before the Mutiny 
was quelled, and the cockatoo was present in 
every action in which the regiment was en- 
gaged, surviving the campaign without a 
scratch, although a round shot took off the 
head of the bearer first appointed. At the 
end of the war, the bird was brought home 
to Leith Hall, where it passed a tranquil 
and fairly blameless life till it died in March, 
1908. Thus it is certain that this cockatoo 
lived for fifty-one years, to which has to be 
added the unknown period between being 
hatched in an Australian gum-tree and being 
captured by Queen Victoria’s troops. - 

, HERBERT MaxweEtt. 

Monreith. 


I was told by a friend within the last ten 
years that there was then living in Swindon 
a parrot which belonged to Warren Hastings, 
who died in 1818. a 

S. F. 


We had a parrot in our family for fifty- 
three years. How old it was when it was 
given to us is not known, but it was fully 
adult, and swore emphatically in Portuguese. 


F. W. C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE FISHGUARD 
INVASION, 1797 (clviii. 166). — To 
Section 4 may be added :— 

1927. The Journal of the Society for 
Army Historical Research, vol. -vi., pp. 
248-9. ‘Fishguard, Pembrokeshire—1797.’ 

J. H. Lesrie, 
Lieut.-Colonel, 


Hon. Editor of the Journal of the Society 
for Army Historical Research. 
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1ioWS AS GUIDES (clvi. 336; clvii. 158, 





hagiology, Chingen’s ‘ Hokegenki,’ written 
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ce. 1040 a.p., Chéen, a contemporary Budd- | 
hist priest, once stayed in the Katsuraki | 


mountains, continuing to fast and read 
sacred books for three weeks, and had a 
vision of eight angels hearkening and ador- 


ing him. Thereafter, he came at a deep river, | 


so utterly frozen that its depth was quite 


| ander Atkins, and 2ndly Mary 


unknowable, which made him unable to wade | 
it. Then from among the high mountains | 


there came down a big neat. It repeatedly 


walked across the river, broke the ice, opened | 


the ford, and then vanished. 


Thus he was | 


enabled to cross the stream, and understood | 


the animal was really a guardian spirit that 
came to guide him on the occasion. 

Further, the Japanese have a proverbially 
well-known legend of an ignorant cowherd, 
who happened one day to descry one of his 
cattle straying, followed the beast a long, long 
way, and finally reached the celebrated 
temple of Zenkéji, where the golden image 
of the Buddha Amitabha stands to this day, 


so that he was at once enlightened. In my 
‘Zoku Minakata Zuihitsu,’ Tokyo, 1926, 


p. 242, I have shown its derivation from an 
Indian story in the ‘Samyuktagama-siatra,’ 
to the effect that, a Brahman, seeking after 


the cow whose sight he lost for six days since | 


he had bought her, came by chance before the 
living Buddha, and was instructed and saved 
by him. 
. Kumacusu MrInakata. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


OGERS OF LOTA (cliv. 371; clv. 34: 

clviii. 141).—I have a large number of 
abstracts of wills of Rogers of Lota, Cork, 
and Bristol and elsewhere down to 1800, 
and also pedigrees and other particulars 
relating to the family which I shall be happy 
to produce for Mr. G. A. TayLor’s inspec- 
tion at my office. 

The following is a short synopsis prepared 
from these papers :— 

1. Francis Rogers of Bristol and Cork 
presented with Freedom of Cork, 1657, was 
father of: Robert (No. 2); Francis ob. 
1694; William; and George of Ashgrove 
(No. 3); and of a daughter, Mrs. Pike. 

2. Robert of Bristol and Lota, Mayor of 
Cork 1680, died 1717; married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Alderman Dunscomb of Cork, by 
whom he had: Noblett (Alderman of Cork 
and father of Noblett of Cork who died 1780) ; 
George of Lota ob. 1721; Francis (No. 4); 
Christopher (who died 1741 and was father 

B 


| 


| 


| of Quintin of Lota who died 1788); and two 
196, 269, 321).—According to a Japanese | 
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daughters, Mrs. and Mrs. 
Mason. 

3. George of Ashgrove, born 1649; ob. 
1710; married 1st Ann, daughter of Alex- 
-— and had 
foursons: Francis of Maryville; William; 
Joseph; and Robert, from whom Mr. Frank- 
land of Ashgrove. 

4. Francis of Castle Green, Bristol, ob. 
1715; married a daughter of Humphrey 
Corsley, by whom he had five sons: Robert ; 
Corsley; Francis; Richard (No. 5); and 
George; and two daughters, Sarah, and Eliz- 
abeth who married Joseph Champion, 

5. Richard of Westbury-on-Trym married 
Esther Horwood, from whom I descend. 

I have abstracts of wills of most of the 
above, and others of later dates. 

From these Irish and Bristol wills and 
other papers in my possession Mr. TaYLor 
could probably prepare a pedigree. 

Francis Rogers No. 4 was one of the co- 
owners of The Duke and Duchess, privateers, 
commanded by the celebrated Cantain Woodes 
Rogers, who brought home Alexander Sel- 
kirk (Robinson Crusoe). 

Nathaniel Wade, Town Clerk of Bristol, 
who was in Monmouth’s Rebellion, is stated 
to have been related to Captain Woodes 
Rogers, but how I do not know. 

In the P.R.O., however, are records of a 
chancery suit brought by Thomas Melton 
of Bristol and Humphrev and_ Elizabeth 
Melton, his children by his wife Elizabeth, 
one of the daughters of Humphrey Corsley 
of Bristol, goldsmith, ‘against Nathaniel 
Wade of Bristol, Esq., Samuel Fox of Bar- 
ton Regis, Glos., gent, Humphrey Corsley 
the younger of Bristol and Samuel Fox the 
younger of Bristol, trustees under the will 
of the father, Humphrey Corsley, dated 13 
Feb., 1705/6. It would therefore appear 
that Thomas Melton was brother-in-law of 
Francis Rogers (No. 4 above). 

Query: Was Thomas Melton a descendant 
of Sir Christopher Melton (who spelt his 
name Melton not Milton), the brother of 
John Milton the poet ? 

A John Milton, a seascape painter, and his 
son Thomas Milton the engraver, who are 
stated to be descendants of the poet’s brother, 
lived in Bristol. See ‘ Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography.’ 


Hawkesworth, 


D. T. Newton WapeE. 
39, Dock Street, Newport, Mon. 
HE PANCAKE BELL (clviii. 189).—The 
Pancake Bell was rung according to 
ancient custom at Ilminster, Somerset, on 
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Shrove Tuesday. 
W. G. Wits Watson. 
LD VARIETIES OF CHEESE 
112, 158, 196). — The Rev. 
Warner, in his 
Wight,’ published in 1795, states : 


The dairies [of the island] produce in con- 


(clviii. 


siderable quantities a particular kind of skim- | 


milk cheese emphatically called the Isle of 
Wight Rock. It is extremely hard; can scarcely 
be cut but by a hatchet or saw; is to be masti- 
cated only by the firmest teeth; and digested 
only by the strongest stomach. 


The Rev. Edmund Venables, in his ‘ Guide | 


to the Isle of Wight,’ published in 1860, 


says: 


Cheese is not made, oncepting a poor hard | 
> 


kind from the skimmed milk, known as Isle of 
Wight Rock, respecting which tradition relates 
that a vessel being freighted to London with 


millstones and Isle of Wight cheeses, the rats | 


ate the millstones and left the cheeses un- 
touched. 

Another joke on this subject, current in 
the Isle of Wight when I was a boy, was that 
an Isle of Wight cheese was once sent as a 
present to some one in the colonies, who, 
having failed in persistent efforts to cut it, 
even with a hatchet, managed after much 
labour to drill a hole through it, and having 
fitted it with a handle, used it for many years 
as a most satisfactory and 
stone, 

Wm. Serr-WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


LEADS FOR CREAM (clviii. 188).—Mr. 
R. Hepcer WaALLAce asks 


up’’) milk until the cream had risen. I 
fancy ‘‘ milk-leads ”’ 
fifteenth century MS. 
in my possession, but have not time at the 
moment to turn these up. The Jate Canon 
Atkinson, in his ‘ Cleveland Glossary,’ gives 
‘“ milk-leads,’’ and also 

TuassLe; sb. The plug which fits into the 


when leads | 63 ff 
were first introduced for keeping (‘‘setting- | PP- . 


| land’ (Supplement, 1905) gives :— 

| Leap (leed). Milk lead, Lead bowl. A shallow 
| trough of tin or wood lined with lead, about 
| 36 x 24 x 6 inches, in which the milk was set; 


Richard | when a plug in the bottom was removed 
‘History of the Isle of | liquid _ 


ran out leaving the cream _ behind, 

Owing to the descent of the cream to the bottom 
| some remained on the sides of the vessel, and 
| was removed by scraping the sides with a piece 
of horn. This utensil has now been superseded 
| by an earthenware pan. 


| I have in my possession the account-book 
| (amongst those of other farmers) of William 
Dobson, of Lane House, Brandsburton, E. 
Yorks, in which there are full records of the 
sale of butter for many years. At random 
I take the following as being germane to 
Mr. WALLACE’s enquiries :— 


_ 1807: July 2: Dlivred to Mr. Richard Egthere. 
ing, Butter factter, Hull, two hole ferkens of 


Butter ons nee aoe sae -- £4 00 
9 July Dlivred one hole ferken ... 2 0 0 
16 July en one half ferken ... 1 00 
23 July ,, two3ferken ... «. oe 
30 July ,, twodferken ... «> £7350 


The price continued to rise till £1 6s.. for 
half a ferkin was reached. 
J, Farrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 
Norton-on-Tees. 


Grove House 


; QT. ANTHONY OF PADUA IN ENGLISH 


efficient grind- | 


| addressed to an assembly of fishes, 


are mentioned in some | 
inventories and wills | 


LITERATURE (elviii, 151, 191). — 
Addison was moved to give in Italian, with 
an English version, the truly remarkable dis- 
course which S. Anthony is said to have 
See 
| ‘Remarks on Several Parts of Italy,’ 1706, 


L. F. PoweEtt. 


is a reference to this. saint in 
where the landlord of 


There 
‘Lavengro,’ ch. ix, 


'the house where the Borrow family lodged 


in Clonmel wound up his words of welcome 
with a proposal to drink ‘“‘to the speedy 


| downfall of the Pope and Saint Anthony of 


the hole at the bottom of the large fixed leaden | 
milk-trough in use in a large dairy, and which, | 


having a shank long enough to project above 


the surface of the milk, may be removed with- | 
out breaking the cream, and on its removal the | 


milk flows away and leaves the cream behind. 1 


A long note then follows as to the deriva- 
tion of the word from the Saxon English 
thole. 


Prevost’s 
1. The cream so collected is termed “a 
meal of cream” in Yorks. 


‘ 


Glessary of Dialect of Cumber- 





| the exact site of this ballroom. 


Padua.’’ But why that particular saint 
was selected I do not know.  Perhans the 
principal church in the town was dedicated 


to him. 
H. W. G. 


THE WATERLOO BALL (clviii. 189). — 
There is a large amount of literature on 
It was cer- 


tainly not the Hétel de Ville, but a disused 
stable near the English embassy. It was 


| standing until about 1890. 





DE V. PayEn-PaYNE. 
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—_—_ 


This famous ball, on the night of June 15, | 
1815, was certainly not given at the Hotel de | 
Ville, but in a room forming part of, or | 
just adjacent to, the house of the Duke of 

ichmond in Brussels. This house was con- 
siderably altered in after years and the 
actual room lost sight of; but in 1888, Sir 
William Fraser, an authority on all incidents 
of the Waterloo campaign, claimed, with 
some degree of probability, to have re-dis- 
covered it, though Lady De Ros, a daughter 
of the Duke and present herself at the dance, 
who lived till 1891, aged 96, always declared 
the identification to be incorrect. There the 
matter rests, and no authoritative decision | 


is likely now. 
G. H. D. 





“TITTLE ENGLAND ”’ (clviii. 152, 195). | 
—I have heard my mother say that | 
when she went to live at Tenby in 1870, she | 
found that the people were deeply offended | 
if they were called Welsh, and always | 
declared indignantly: ‘‘ We are not Welsh! | 
We are English! ’’ And when they proposed | 
to visit any place in the Welsh part of Pem- | 
brokeshire, they always said that they were | 
“going into Wales.’? This persistence of 
loyalty to England is all the more striking in 
view of England’s entire neglect in modern 
times of its once important colony and out- 
post amongst the Welsh. Speaking for my- 
self, as a Little Englander by descent, though 
a Londoner by birth, my sympathies are 
wholly English. | 
To the books enumerated by G. H. W. | 
might perhaps be added ‘Etchings of | 
Tenby,’ by Charles Norris (1812), pp. 3-9, | 
although possibly this attributes too great | 
importance to the Flemish element amongst 

the colonists. 

G. H. Wuarte. 
222, South Norwood Hill. 


LD MEDICAL AND SURGICAL | 
APPLIANCES (clviii. 152, 194, 213).— 
From a catalogue of articles (1828) set out 
ma volume with advices for ‘ Accommoda- 
tion for the Sick,’ I submit the following | 
quaint records :— 


Whalebone with small sponge at the end 
to push down anything in the throat that 
will not come up. 

Pair of pincers to bring up bones, 

Ivory spoon to use with those medicines 
that do not agree with silver. 

Good apple-scraper (some are very bad). 

Phial corkscrew. 





Silver plated can for warming water 
hastily. 


Witiram R. Power. 


‘“RORN ON SUCCESSIVE SUNDAYS ” 

(clviii, 98, 156). — An alleged case of 
twins being born at a week’s interval was 
mentioned incidentally in my note on ‘ An 
Early Performance of ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette ’’,’ 
at cliv. 95. | The relevant entries in the 
‘Mémoire’ of Adrien Miton of Neufchatel- 
en-Bray begin as follows :— 


‘En Van 1578, le mardy 22¢ avril, ma 
femme accoucha d’un fils, sur les six heures 
du matin...” (p. 24). 

‘* Audit an 1578, ma femme accoucha 
d’une fille, le penultiéme d’avril, environ 
une heure aprés midy.. .” (p. 25). 


(‘Documents concernant l’Histoire de 
Neufchatel-en-Bray et des Environs,’ pub- 
lished by the Société de |’Histoire de Nor- 
mandie in 1884). 

To the second entry the editor, F. Bouquet, 
appends the following note: 

L’intervalle de huit jours (22 avril. Voir plus 
haut, p. 24, et 29 avril), qui sépare la naissance 


'de ces deux enfants, dans un accouchement 
| gémellaire, est un cas assez rare pour étre re- 


Cependant, aux portes de Rouen, a 


marqué. 
i Juillet 1883, une dame Vignet 


Croisset, en 


| accouchait, a <ioy, are de distance, d’une fille 
ls 


et d’un garcon. Le Patriote de Normandie, 20 


| Juillet 1883.—C’est la seconde fois que Miton 
| donne & l’une de ses filles le nom de baptéme de 


“Catherine.” Voir plus haut, p. 19. 


But when we turn to p. 19, we find that the 
entry relating to the other Catherine begins: 


‘‘L’an 1578, le dernier Janvier, ma 
femme accoucha d’une fille, . .’” Obviously 
there is some mistake, and the editor ap- 
pends a note—‘‘ Cette date est fausse, 
puisqu’il dit plus loin que, le 22 avril 1578, 
il eut un fils nommé Jacques. La date 
est 1576 vraisemblablement.”’ 

This is quite likely, and it is certain that 


| there were two daughters named Catherine, 


for their father names the godparents of 
each, and they were all different. On the 
other hand, if there is a mistake in the year 
here, one may suspect the possibility of a 
similar mistake further on, and begin to won- 
der whether the younger Catherine and 
Jacques were really born in the same year. 
It would seem more natural in that case to 
note the births together, instead of inserting 
two other paragraphs in between; and it is 
perhaps possible that the younger Catherine 
was born in 1579. This would make a regu- 
lar sequence, as other children are noted as 
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born in 1577 and 1580 (pp. 22, 29). The 
fact that the 1577 entry is later than that of 
the elder Catherine supports the editor’s sug- 
gestion that the latter was born in 1576. The 
editor remarks elsewhere that :— 

Ecrivant longtemps aprés les faits, la chrono- 
logie de Miton est souvent défectueuse, et les 
mauvaises lectures du premier copiste y 


ajoutent encore (p. 17). 
G. H. Wuite. 
222, South Norwood Hill. 


UERIES ON ‘MARIUS THE EPI- 
CUREAN ’ (clviii. 169).—For the quota- 
tion Itineris matutini gratiam capimus see 
Apuleius, ‘ Metamorphoses,’ i. 17. I believe 


I supplied this in ‘N. and Q.’ about four | 


years ago. 

On (1) ‘He was of the number of those 
who, in the words of a poet who came long 
after, must be ‘‘ made perfect by the love of 
visible beauty,’’’ Professor Anne M. Tuell 
has the following note in her edition of 
Pater’s book published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1926, p. 535 :— 

A Neo-Platonic theme frequent in the poets 
of the Italian Renaissance. It is the substance 


of poems by Dante, Benevieni, Michelangelo, | 


Campanella, etc. 
Can no one give a more definite source for 
Pater’s expression ? 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Borth, Cardiganshire. 


‘““DOBOT”: ORIGIN OF WORD (clviii. 

169, 212).—The word robot, which entered 
in the last years perhaps in all European 
languages, has its origin in the utopian play 
‘R.U.R.’ of the Czech writer Karel Capek, 
whose ‘ Letters from Italy’ appeared some 
months ago in the English translation of 
Mr. Francis Petherick Marchant. The word 
has his philological origin in the substantive 
robota, which means statute-labor, 

Orro F. Baier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


‘Robot ’’ is of Slav origin. 
language of Bohemia, the word for 
is robota, in Russian rabota. It is found in 
Old Bulgarian (the oldest extant Slavonic 
language) and is seen to be connected with 
Old Bulgarian rabi, robi, ‘‘serf.’? This 
points to an earlier unrecorded form orbi, 


In Czech, the 


‘ 


which is cognate with modern German arbeit, | 


““work,”’ and Old English earfoth, ‘‘ tribu- 
lation, labour, pain, work.”’ 
or rather the adjective connected with it, 


lingered on until the thirteenth century, so | work and book work. 


that it is actually recorded in the ‘ New 


* work ”? | 


This last word, | 





English Dictionary’ in the form arveth 
‘difficult, hard.” To the ancient Germans 
agricultural labour seemed a servile occupa- 
tion (cf. Tacitus, ‘ Germania,’ ch. 14), and 
it is perhaps to be conjectured that they 
borrowed the word which has become German 
arbeit, Dutch arbeid, etc., in the prehistoric 
period from the language of Slavs whom they 
made to do forced labour. However that 
may be, there is no doubt that in modern 
times, from the fifteenth century onwards, 
the word robot made its way into German 
from Bohemia and Poland. In the stories 
of Styrian peasant life by Peter losegger, 
for instance, robot occurs in the sense of 
corvée, forced labour for the lord of the soil. 
The gender and the stress vary, but the 
gender should be feminine rather than 
masculine, and the stress should be on the 
second syllable rather than the first, in con- 
formity with the Slavonic gender and stress, 
L. R. M. Srracnan. 
Birmingham University. 


| 
| ‘OW MASKS AT SOUTHEND (elviii. 
| 
| 





188). — These were used in the anrual 
Hospitals Carnival procession at South :nd- 
| on-Sea, in August, 1927. The carnival ex- 
| tends over a number of days, and the pro- 
| cession is of very great length and variety 
| In 1927 the figures used at the Nice Caru’ 
| val, most of them grotesque, appeared als 
| in the Southend procession. The cow mask 

were a contribution on similar lines by 
local dairyman, and were paraded a 
‘“Farmer Jackson’s cows.’’ They were 
| carried by men, and the figures, which w 
about nine feet in height, were made up 
represent cows dressed as human beings, ° 
| walking on their hind legs. 
W. P. 


| J‘ASHIONS IN PRINTING (clviii. 187).— 
| No doubt a master printer would be the 
| best person to give R. E. L. the opinion he 
| desires; but I do not think printing styler 
| have changed much for many years, Print- 
ing practice is largely governed by such books 
| as the late Mr. H. Hart’s ‘ Rules for Com- 
| pesitors and Readers’ (first published 1893), 
| 27th edn. 1925 (Oxford Press), and Mr. 
| F. H. Collins’s book ‘ Authors and Printers’ 
| (first published 1905, last edn. 1928). There 
is a similar book to Mr. Hart’s, I believe, 
| issued by the Cambridge University Press. 
| R.E.L. is perhaps confused by the fact 
| that there is a divergence between newspaper 
Capitalisation is more 
' rigorously restrained in newspapers than 1n 
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book work. All newspapers, for instance, 
follow the style in regard to street names 
illustrated by ‘‘ Oxford-street ’’ ; 
the style ‘‘Oxford Street’’ is more usual. 


There is also a difference in practice between | 


other types of printing. For instance, library 
catalogues never capitalise titles except the 
first word and proper names. The Catalogue 
Rule, 172 in the Anglo-American Code, 
governing this is :— 

The initial capital letters are to be used for 
the names of persons, personifications, places, 
and bodi»s; for substitutes for proper names, 


and for ‘adjectives derived from these names, | 


for the first word of the title of a book; in title 
entries (anonymous works, periodicals, etc.), 
tor the second word of the title if the first is 
an article. In all doubtful cases avoid the use 
f capitals, 

,ocal practice 


The British Museum, the Library ot 


Congress, and other important Codes have 
similar rules. Whilst most scholarly persons 


concerned in making catalogues follow these | 


in book work | 


In foreign languages follow the | 


| lived Lewis Strange Wingfield, traveller, 
| artist, actor and versatile genius in man ° 
lines. Henry Thomas Buckle, author of th> 
| ‘ History of Civilisation in England,’ live | 
| in this square as a child about 1830. Punch s 
famous ‘‘ Robert’’—Mr. Deputy Bedford-- 
was a resident in later years. 
G. H.W. 


The late Francis Storr, for many yeais 
chief Modern Language Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, Editor of the Journal of 
Education, and compiler of numerous tet 
books, lived at No. 40, in this Square, until 
his death about 1924. 


DE V. PayEn-PaYNE. 





| Distinguished residents about fifty yeais 
| ago included George Augustus Sala, Charles J. 
'Vhipps, theatre architect, and Serjeant 
Robinson, the last, I fancy, of the serjeants- 
at-law. 


J. LaNpFEAR Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood, 


rules, auctioneers, booksellers, etc., rarely do | 


so. [he code-rule result is much the more | 


dignified. In quoting a title, however, in 
the course of running text few would follow 
this rule, the usual practice being to 
sapitalise the important words of the title 
3 indicated by Mr. Collins in the book 
joted. The adoption of lower case letters 
) commence lines of poetry in ‘‘modernist ”’ 
erse is more an eccentricity that a fashion. 
A. ER. 
V.igan. 


ARY ARDEN (clviii. 189).—According to 
Mrs. C. C. Stopes, ‘ Shakespeare’s 
ily’ (1901), Mary Arden, Shakespeare’s 
mother, was the seventh and youngest daugh- 
ter of Robert Arden of Wilmecote, the only 


child of Thomas Arden (died 1546) of the | 
children were: — | 


same place. Robert’s 
Agnes, marr. first John Hewyns (son and 
daughter), secondly Thomas Stringer (daugh- 
tr and two sons); Joan, marr. Edward 
Lambert (one son); Katharine, marr. 


Ww . 
Thomas Edkins (one son); Margaret, marr. | 


first Alex. Webbe (three sons) ; Joyce; Alice; 


and Mary, who married John Shakespeare, | 


the poet’s father, probably in 1557. 
e pedigree is given on p. 49 of Mrs. 
Stopes’s book. 
A. J. H. 


ECKLENBURGH SQUARE (clviii. 188). 
i —According to ‘London,’ by G. H. 
-unningham, p. 448, George Aucustus Sala 


resided at No. 46, in 1881-2, and at No. 47 


G. H. Cunningham’s ‘London’ (192°) 
identifies two houses in this square as the 
homes of distinguished people: No. 40, 
occupied by George Augustus Sala, and No. 
47, by Lewis Strange Wingfield. Mention 
| is also made of H. T. Buckle and Mr. Deputy 
Bedford (Punch’s famous ‘‘ Robert ’’) resid- 
ing there, 

Watford, in ‘ Old and New London,’ says 
that ‘‘ Mecklenburgh Square has numbered 
among its residents such men as Lord Kings- 
down.” Beresford Chancellor’s ‘ Squares of 
| London’ adds nothing to this meagre list. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 


| Beaconsfield. 
‘TWO GAMES (clviii. 150, 191).—If your 
correspondent will consult ‘ Enquire 


within upon Everything ’—any of the many 
| editions of that entertaining work—he will 
| find a full description of the game cf 
| ‘*Cassino.”” “Great Cass’’ (the ten of 
| diamonds), and “‘ Little Cass’’ (the two cf 
spades), are two of the terms used in the 
| game. 

J. ¢€. 


| (TAINED GLASS IN DOMESTIC USE 
(clviii. 152, 189).—When the old vicarave 
| house of this parish (Appledore, Kent) was 
pulled down about 1830 several quarries cc™- 
taining the name and date of Wm. Marchal, 
| 1503, the then vicar, disappeared. This 

church retained its coloured glass till 1704, 
| when, according to a note in the Register 
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book, it was removed or disappeared. There 
were seven coloured windows. A few frag- 
ments alone remain. 


a 


| often invest the lower part of London and 
| Westminster.”’ 
| 


Frank G. G. Carr. 


I have seen red, blue and green diamond- | 


shaped quarries in a late fifteenth century 
window in a farmhouse near Tenterden. 


F. W. Cock. 


ARD COUNTERS: RELICS OF QUEEN 
ANNE (clviii. 188).—Four counters were 
used to mark the points at long whist when 
I was a boy sixty-five years ago. 
F. Wiri1am Cock. 


E ORDER OF THE WHITE ROSE 

(clviii. 189).—This interesting Jacobite 
Society, of which I was an early member, 
faded out of existence many years ago, so 
quietly that no man may know the exact 
date of its demise. Notwithstanding its 
extinction some enthusiast every Jan. 30 
places a wreath at the base of the statue of 


Charles I at Charing Cross inscribed ‘‘ From | 


the Order of the White Rose.”’ 


J. PENDEREL BRODHURST. 
Chiswick, W.4. 


LONDON FOGS IN LITERATURE (elviii. 


65, 105, 121).—Following on my previous | 
note, these further references to London fogs | 


may be of interest :— 


“ \WOUNT PLEASANT” (clviii. 151, 196), 
—In the Isle of Thanet there is a 
| Mount Pleasant chalk-pit which has been 
| identified as the spot where Thunor was 
| swallowed up by the earth, as described in 
the legend of St. Domneva. This legend is 
given in Boys’ ‘ History of Sandwich,’ p. 
839, in Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ vol. x., 
pp. 102 and 268-272, and in other late 
sources. Early accounts of the legend are to 
be found in the writings of Thomas of Elm- 
ham (ed. Hardwick, 1858) and of Simeon of 
Durham. 

Simeon calls the place Thunerleap, while 
Elmham writes it Thunor Hys Lope, also 
Thunoeslope, but states that the name had 
been changed to Heghisdale, which was near 
| Aldelond.” Both of these names had dis- 
appeared when Lewis wrote his ‘ History of 
Thanet,’ in which an account of the legend 
is also given. 

It is obvious that Barham had this story 
in mind when he wrote ‘The Smuggler’s 
Leap,’ one of the Ingoldsby legends. 


Grorce M. Meyer. 


Evelyn’s Diary, 1670, 15 Dec. ‘‘It was | 
the thickest and darkest fog on the Thames | 
that was ever known in the memory of | 
man, and I happened to be in the very | 
midst of it.” | 

1684, Jan. 24. ‘‘ London, by reason of | 
the excessive coldness of the air hindering | 
the ascent of the smoke, was so filled with | 
the fuliginous steam of the sea-coal, that | 
hardly could one see across the streets, 
and this filling the lungs with its gross 
particles, exceedingly obstructed the breast, 
so as one could scarcely breathe.”’ 

1699, Nov. 15. (Graphic description, too 
long to quote. Foot-pads made the most 
of it.) 


In ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ published in 


energy 


According to ‘ London,’ by G. H. Cunning. 
ham (p. 457), Mount Pleasant, Rosebery 
Avenue, was formerly known as Baynes Row 
and later as Dorrington Street. No. 45 was 
the Apple Tree Tavern, the descendant of the 
tavern of the same name which was kept by 
Topham, the ‘‘ strong man ”’ of Islington, in 


| the middle of the eighteenth century, which 


was at that time a favourite resort of 
just discharged from Coldbath 

rison. Henry Carey, author of ‘ Sally in 
our Alley,’ lived in this street, then called 
Dorrington Street. Richard Earlom, the 
engraver, lived here in 1805, when the street 
was known as Baynes Row. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smallweed lived in this street with their 
grandchildren (‘ Bleak House’). The Cold- 
bath House of Correction was a prison from 





1822; Scott describes London fogs of James I’s 
time. In Book I, chap. xvii., he writes: 
‘* The ancient sanctuary at Whitefriars lay 
considerably lower than the elevated terraces 
and gardens of the Temple, and was there- 
fore generally involved in the damps and fogs 
arising from the Thames.”’ 

Again, later, in Book II, chap. v.: ‘‘ He 
went to the window of his apartment, and 
found the street enveloped in one of those 
thick, dingy, yellow-coloured fogs, which 





1794 till 1877, when it was pulled down and 
Post Office buildings erected on its site, at 
the junction of Rosebery Avenue and 
Farringdon Road. At Mount Pleasant are 
now the Parcel Post Office, the Returned 
Letter Office, and the Inland Section of the 
General Post Office. For an account of 
Coldbath Fields Prison see Cassell’s ‘ Old 
New London,’ vol. ii., p. 298. 





G. H. W. 
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If a propos, I would point out that up to 
1908 ‘Bartholomew’s (London) Reference 
Atlas’ scheduled eight London 
Pleasants N., S., E. and W. 


Witiram R. Power. 


ATHERHOOD AT ADVANCED AGE 
(clvii. 458; clviii. 35, 67, 142, 176).— 
The Lady’s Magazine for June, 1775, p. 336, 
has under deaths on 24 May: ‘‘ Michael 
M‘Laughlin, aged 105, at Athlone, in Ire- 
land. He had five wives, the laft of whom 
he has left with a child not above a year and 
a half old.” 
R. BrncHam ADAmMs. 


“MUEEN ANNE IS DEAD”? (clviii. 98, 
160, 196).—The first person to announce 





| 


eg that Queen Anne was dead was the | 
Vv. 


Thomas Bradbury, a well-known dis- 
senting Minister of the City of London. The 
Schism Act, barring dissenters from educa- 
tional work, was to have come into operation 
had Queen Anne lived. Gilbert Burnet, 
Bishop of Salisbury, had informed Mr. 
Bradbury that the Queen was very ill, and 
not expected to live. 


HE 1745 STONE (clviii. 169). — I have 
recorded at cliii. 431 (‘Culloden 


Mount | Memorials’) that a box of bones from that 


battlefield is said to be buried in front of 
Holy Trinity, Minories, but in November, 
1927, the Vicar kindly informed me that 
nothing was known to him about it. 


J. ARDAGH. 


A box of bones believed to be those of 
soldiers killed at Culloden was buried at Holy 
Trinity, Minories, and the covering stone 
was marked 1745 (vide cliii. 431). The 
cutting of the figures appears of about that 
period. Outside the west end of the portion 
of the church still standing is an inscription 
indicating the line of the original wall, and 
the stone in question lies within the site of 
the church near what was the south-west 
corner, This old church (founded about 
1293) is of considerable interest, containing 
as it does the Washington arms (‘‘ stars and 
stripes’’) and a fine churchwardens’ pew 
and reredos of the seventeenth century. The 
head of the Duke of Suffolk was removed to 


| St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, from this church. 


He assured him that he would despatch a | 
messenger to him, with the earliest intelligence | 


of the Queen’s death; and that if he (Mr. 
Bradbury) should happen to be in the pulpit, 
at the time of the messenger’s arrival, he 


should be instructed to drop a handkerchief | 


from the gallery, as a token of the event. 


While Mr. Bradbury was preaching, the intelli- | 


gence was communicated by the signal agreed 
upon. He suppressed his feelings during the 
sermon, but in his last prayer he returned 


thanks to God for the deliverance of these king- | 


doms from the evil counsels and designs of their 
enemies and implored the Divine blessing upon 
“His Majesty King George and 
Hanover.” Mr. Bradbury ever after gloried 


the House of | 


in being the first man in the kingdom who pro- | 


claimed King George the First. (‘ History of 
the Bunhill Fields Burial Ground ’ pp. 35-6). 
The building in which this incident took 
place was the chapel of the United Brethren 
or Moravians, 32, Fetter Lane, which was 
the meeting-house of Thomas 
Fetter Lane Chapel was pulled down about 
thirty years ago, and the chapel transferred 
to Leyton. 
G. H. W. 


Bradbury. | 


§CHOOL ACROSTICS: vide s.v. ‘ School- | 


boy Rhymes on Finis, etc.’ (clviii. 157, 
195). — In my schooldays we used to say 

Cows Ought Not To Eat Nasty Turnip 
Stumps,” and ‘‘ Policeman Running Every 
Friday After Charley Edwards.” 


Francis P. Marcuant. 


Water E. GawTHorpe. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


GHost STORIES (clviii. 135, 178, 195).— 
The short story ‘ Das Bettelweib von 
Locarno,’ by Heinrich von Kleist (1777-1811) 
is perhaps the most famous ghost story of 
the German literature. 

Otro F. Basier. 


BRUGES QUERY (clviii. 189).—Georges 
Rodenbach wrote a novel called ‘ Bruges 
la Morte,’ about 1874. 


DE V. PayEn-PaYne. 


‘WND’” IN PLACE-NAMES (clviii. 151, 

195, 213).—An ‘‘end ”’ (O.E. ende) in 
place- or field-names either signifies (1) a 
division of a village or district, or (2) an 
unploughed strip, two or more furrows wide; 
and it naturally often took name from an 
owner or local farmer. Sometimes “‘ ends ”’ 
are found five or six of them in one locality 
or parish. 

Crude guesses such as that relating to 
Tiltups-end being a corruption of Tilputs 
are surely much out of date. It had no more 
to do with “Till” or ‘‘tiles’’ than had 


| the Tilbury mentioned, or Tillington ; which 


; ferred as a nick-name to the driver. 
’ Blackhorse Inn, near Nailsworth, was once 


both point to an O.K. personal-name, 
Till(a). A tiltup (sb) was a carrier’s cart 
in old days, and it probably became trans- 
The 
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‘‘ Tiltups Inn’’; and a barn close to it was 
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‘* Tiltups barn,’’ beside the Bath road (1820). | 
| property. 


Q. V. 


ESSONS IN RHYME (clvii. 424, 465; 
clviii, 16, 49, 150). — Under the title 
‘Rhymes for Youthful Historians,’ one 
vemembers a cloth-bound volume published 
by T. J. Allman. Knowledge of history 
was thus imparted to boys attending a pri- 
\ate school fully fifty years ago. Every 


page had portraits of English kings. I | 


should like to know who was the author, In- 
formation on the point would be esteemed if 
traceable. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


(\YRIACK SKINNER (clviii. 167). — 1| 


think that W. E. V. is mistaken in the 








young Andrew’s position, and made him her 
heir, bequeathing to him the whole of her 


It is thus evident that the lady who was 
drowned was not the mother of Cyriack Skin- 
ner; but she may have been his sister, as 
there are strong reasons for believing that 
Mrs, Skinner was related to Cyriack, 

For this matter I am indebted to * Kings. 
toniana,’ by John Symons (1889). 


H. Askew, 


“QPRING, BEAUTIFUL SPRING” (clviii, 
189).—“ Spring, Spring, Beautiful Spring” 


| was composed by Jules Prudence Riviére (words 
of song by Planché), and was sung at Covent 
| Garden in Boucicault’s and Planché’s ‘ Babil 


statement that Cyriack Skinner’s mother was | 
| sold to Chaudens for £40. 


drowned in the Humber. 

The boat accident referred to was the one 
in which Andrew Marvell’s father, the Rev. 
Andrew Marvell, lost his life. | According 
to the somewhat vague reports of this fatal- 
ity, it is related that the reverend gentleman 
had become very friendly with a lady named 
Skinner, who lived at Barrow-on-Humber 
on the opposite side of the estuary from Hull, 
where he was a lecturer at the Trinity 
Church and master of the Charterhouse. 
Mrs, Skinner had an only daughter, of whom 
she was intensely fond, so much so that she 
would scarcely allow her out of her sight. 
At the request of Marvell she allowed her 
daughter to go to Hull to stand godmother 
to one of his children, but with strict injunc- 
tions that she be allowed to return on the 
following day. 
went to Hull, and the ceremony 
formed. 
side in order to return home, she found the 


| in the memory. 


The young lady accordingly | 
was per- | 
When she went down to the water- | 


wind very high and the water so turbulent | 


that the boatmen endeavoured to persuade 
her not to cross then, but to wait till the con- 
ditions were more favourable. She, how- 
ever, persisted in crossing as she had made a 
definite promise to her mother. With much 
difficulty Marvell induced some of the boat- 
men to attempt the crossing, and volunteered 
to go with them. As he was stepping into 


Ho! for Heaven.’’ He threw his gold- 
headed cane on shore desiring his friends, if 
he did not survive the crossing, to give it to 
his son and request him to remember his 
father. The boat capsized soon after putting 
off, and all its occupants were drowned. The 


the boat he is reported to have exclaimed, | Covent Garden Theatre in 1872 or 3. 


and Bijou,’ produced on Aug, 29, 1872. The 
song brought Riviere a large sum in royalties, 
He cleared £2,000 by this simple melody of 
thirty-two bars. The copyright for France was 


Riviere was conductor of a series of prome- 
nade concerts at Covent Garden. He had a band 
at Cremorne, later he was at the Alhambra, both 
before and after the fire in December, 1882, and 
I remember him at Blackpool, Llandudno, and 
Colwyn Bay in the ’eighties. He died in 1900, 
and is buried in St. Trillo’s churchyard, near 
Colwyn Bay. On his memorial stone is in- 
scribed, ‘‘ Music, when soft voices die, vibrates 

” fRiviére wrote an interestin 
book of recollections which I shall be pineal 
to lend your correspondent. 


T. W. A. Lrnearp. 


The song “‘ Spring, Spring, Beautiful (query, 
gentle) Spring ” was sung by a choir of boys in 
Dion Boucicault’s production of ‘ Babil and 
Bijou’ at Covent Garden Theatre. It obtained an 
~<a evening. I regret I cannot give 

1e date. 


W. Mz C. 
Jules Riviere, band master of “ Riviére’s 
Band,” wrote ‘Spring, Spring, Beautiful 
Spring” about 1870, very popular in_ the 


‘seventies, and sung everywhere. He conducted 
his band at Llandudno and built a large con- 
cert hall tor his band on the front and_was 
—_ well known in Birmingham and the Mid- 
ands. 

G. GRAINGER WILKINSON. 


This lyric was sung by a strong youthful 
chorus (armed with gardening tools, watering- 
cans with rose spouts, rakes, etc.), in the fairy 
opera ‘ Babil and Bijou,’ first produced at 
The opera 
was also remarkable for the first appearances 
of Joseph Maas, the tenor vocalist; and Helen 
Barry, who led the Amazon Army. Mr. an 
Mrs. Howard Paul, and Lionel Brough, who 
played Auricomus, were also in the caste. The 
opera was revived about ten years later at the 


| Alhambra, when “Spring” was sung in 4 


story continues to the effect that Mrs. Skin- | 
ner, inconsolable at her loss, reflected on ' 


Grand Ballet of the Seasons, premiére dauseuse, 
Palladino. 
WIi1aM BRADBROOEE. 


Marox 29, 1939, 
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The Library. 


Adjectives and other Words. By Ernest 
Weekley. (John Murray. 5ds. net). 


pXaLise people owe much to pro- 
fessor Weekley, and this volume in- 
creases their debt. It is not his most im- 
portant work in the heavier sense of impor- 
tance, but, in our opinion, is one of 
his best. He calls it an olla podrida, and 
indeed it is made up chiefly of articles which 
have already appeared in periodicals, but 
this circumstance does not detract from its 
value, as a useful, amusing and, in some 
directions, monitory account of aspects of 





English intended we take it, like the old dic- | 


tionaries, for ‘‘ Ladies who have a turn for 
Reading and Gentlemen of no learned Pro- 
fession,’ or their modern equivalents. The 


| 
| 
| 


eight pages of the index with their three | 
closely printed columns apiece bear witness | 


to the great number of words dealt with. 


For the most part the information given is | 


historical rather than etymological, and it 
is given with the skilful point and brevity, 
which Professor Weekley has found the way 
to combine with so much geniality and 
readableness. 

Half of the twelve chapters are frankly 
popular, their topics being 
“Baby’s Contribution to Speech’; ‘ Mrs. 
Gamp and the King’s English ’; ‘ American- 
isms ’; ‘Misunderstood ’ and ‘ Word-makers.’ 
Our one criticism of the volume would be 
that it gives the first place, and takes its 
title from, a chapter of this group, and that 
not perhaps the best chapter. The other 
group is more solid and, besides that, even 
more interesting, consisting of the chapters 
‘On Dictionaries’; ‘ The ‘‘ Oxford Diction- 
ary” ’; ‘National Sports and National 
Metaphor’; ‘ English Place-names’; ‘ Lon- 
don Street-names,’ and ‘ Surnames and the 
Chronology of the English Vocabulary.’ 


The more advanced student of English will | 


not find much, if anything, that is new to 
him in them, but he will certainly run 
through them with pleasure in the author's 
method and in the happy selection of items; 
the novice, and still more anyone whose 
mind is more or less blank in regard to the 
life and being of words, could certainly not 
have a better introduction into a field well- 
known to be of endless entertainment as well 
as of profit. 


A Literary History of the Arabs. By Rey- 
nold A. Nicholson. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. £1 1s. net). 

THE second edition of this very valuable 

book has been issued by the Cambridge 


* Adjectives ’; | 








Press as a companion to E. G. Browne’s 
‘Literary History of Persia.’ The first 


| edition was published in 1907 by Fisher 


Unwin, and reprints of it were called for in 
1914 and 1923. The new one is printed from 
the original plates, and therefore is not a 
revision or re-casting; a few pages, however, 
have been re-written; the bibliography has 
been brought up-to-date; some corrections 
have been made, and some supplementary 
matter has been added in an appendix. In- 
teresting points in this last are Professor 
Nicholson’s agreement with Sir Charles 
Lyall, as against some other eminent scho- 
lars, in considering that the Pre-Islamic 
poems are “the production of the men 
whose names they bear”; his opinion that 
Mohammed, while at the beginning of his 
career he conceived of his work as limited 
to Arabia, came subsequently to a concep- 
tion of Islam as a world religion; and the 
statement about the now ascertained origin 
of the name “Sufi”—it originated in 
Kufa in the second century a.H., and was 
confined at first to the mystics of Iraq, facts 
which connect its development closely with 
Christian and Gnostic ideas. There are use- 
ful remarks on the Mu’tazilite movement, 
and also on Sufiism and the general develop- 
ment of mysticism in Islam in the light of 
Professor Massignon’s works, ‘ Essai sur les 
origines du lexique technique de la mystique 
musulmane’ and ‘ La Passion d’al-Hallaj.’ 


The Concise Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy from the Begnnings to 1921. In 
two Alphabets: (1) To 1900; (2), 1901- 
1921. (Oxford University Press. £1 Is. net). 


i hyper ye are in one guinea two hundred 
and fifty-two pence. In this book there 
are one thousand five hundred and ninety- 
six pages of entries. A simple calculation 
reveals that we get six pages and a little 
more—double-columned and_ close-printed 
and packed with solid substance—for one 
penny. This must be one of the greatest 
pennyworths in the world. Or we may look 
at it from the point of view of the entries and 
divide the 30,378 of them by our number of 
pence. 

The reduction aimed at in_ general 
in dealing with these entries was to one- 
fourteenth of their length in the Dictionary 
itself. This could not, of course, 
mechanically carried out, but Sir , Sidney 
Lee tells us that, in the aggregate, diver- 
gence from this ratio has proved to be very 
slight. The first Epitome of the main Dic- 
tionary, to which he wrote the Preface in 
1903, has justified by its usefulness the im- 
mense labour that went to its making. It 
has here added to it, combined in one 
alphabet, the epitomes of the two parts com- 
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l 
posing the ‘ Twentieth Century D.N.B.’ The | 
whole forms a really wonderful volume, of 
which one welcome feature is its compact- 
ness. It is really not too bulky to lie at 
one’s elbow for reference along with the | 
Concise Oxford Dictionary.’ 


The Soya Bean and the New Soya Flour. | 
By C. J. Ferrée. Heinemann. 6s. net). | 


THis book is primarily designed to recom- | 
mend to Western nations the use of the | 
Soya bean. It is shown by charts how far 
superior it is to other forms of food in the 
properties which are most to be desired. 
Particulars of its cultivation and advice 
concerning its domestic use are supplied. 
These things are not much in the way of 
“N. and Q,” yet our readers will find here 
several other matters which fall within our 
province. Thus, the wise Chinese Emperor 
Shen-nung, who was called ‘“ the Heavenly 
Farmer,”’ and whose strange portrait, repro- 
duced from a print in a museum at Vienna 
is one of the illustrations here, mentions it 
in his materia medica, where it is extolled 
as an essential article of food of very 
ancient date—and this was in 2838 B.c. The 
Soya was one of five plants of which the 
seed was sown every year by the Emperors 
of China. It was first described to European 
botanists in the early eighteenth century by 
Kampfer, Dale and Hermann. Linnaeus 
grew it; and, studied by one and another, it 
was well known by the end of the century. 
It offers about 1,500 varieties. America has 
now begun to take its cultivation seriously. 
Hitherto it is Manchuria that has_ fur- 
nished the greatest field for this The use 
of the Soya bean in the East, as most people 
know, is less as a staple article of food than 
as a spice or sauce or in confectionery. But 
the use of Soya flour in the West, as the 
figures given here plainly show, is steadily 
increasing. It is perhaps not to be ex- 
pected that it will ever take a place along- 
side of wheat as one of our staple foods—or, 
not for many years; but the social historian 
might well keep note of its beginnings, and 
its fortunes, for the benefit of workers com- 
ing after him. Perhaps food may be 
counted among the topics which have not yet 
received their due at the hands of history. 


BooKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


In his Catalogue No. 85 Mr. ReGrnaLp 
ATKINSON offers 170 autographs none of 
which is extravagantly dear, several of 
which should interest the collector who has 
foresight. Two or three of them are the | 








Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd, at their Offices. 20 High Street, 


the County of Bucks, and published 


following : a letter of Constable, the painter. | 
to the poet Alaric Watts (n.d. : £1 5s.); ‘ 
for a sermon in the handwriting of George 
Crabbe (£1); a letter of Mrs. Inchbald’s tg 
Tate Wilkinson (c. 1780: £1 15s.); and one 


| from Mrs, Jordan to the same correspon 


(£3). Mendelssohn is represented by two 
good items: a letter to Geissler from Leipzig 
(1841 : £5), and a note to Mr. Stisted (1830; 
£2 15s.)... Then we must not omit Turner’g 
letter to Howard giving a list of pictures and 
verses from ‘Child Harold’ which are t 

put under his  ‘ Ehrenbreitstein® 
£4 15s.). Among the early printed books we 
noticed seven or eight incunabula of which 
the de Orbellis ‘ Expositio super texty 
Petri Hispani’ appears the most attractive 
(Venice : 1500: £12). Here are also a second 
edition of ‘Joseph Andrews’ (1742: £4);4 
first edition of ‘ Kim ’ (1901 : £5), 40 vols, of 
the Edinburgh edition of the Waverley 
Novels (1800 : £7); several first editions of the 
works of Mr. Bernard Shaw; and the first 
issue of the first edition of the ‘ Idylls of the 
King’ (1859: £1 10s.). Among Manuscripts 
besides a late fifteenth century ‘ Horae ’ (§8) 
we noted a collection of deeds relating to 
houses and lands in Bures St. Mary, Suffolk 
(1602-45: £2). 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante, p. 191, col. 2, quotation from Rt. Hon. 
J. S. Sandars should end at word “air.” Re 
mainder of Note in small type is by our corres 
pondent. 


Mr. L.-W. C. Malcolm, the Conservator of the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, asks us 
to correct an error which has crept into the 
reply of one of our correspondents at p. 1%. 
The Museum is not maintained by the firm of 
Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co., but is am 
entirely separate foundation. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

When answering a query, or referring to am 
article to which has already appeared, correé 
pondents are requested to give within parea- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 

High Wycombe, in 
at 14 Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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